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1845.] Explosion of a Bomb Shell. 77 

EXPLOSION OF A BOMB SHELL. 
BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 

A few weeks ago there was an accidental explosion of a bomb shell in Charl- 
ton Street, New York. And as I chanced to be at the spot but a few mo- 
ments after the explosion, I will give you a description of the terrific scene, as 
it met my eye. I was sitting in my house, about a quarter of a mile from the 
place of the explosion, at 4 o'clock P.M. when the whole house was shaken 
by the report of apparently the .heaviest piece of artillery. I was just pre- 
paring to go down in town, and taking an omnibus, soon saw a multitude of 
men and boys running towards Charlton Street. In a moment more a crowd 
came around the corner of Charlton Street into Hudson Street, bearing the 
body of a well-dressed man, upon a window shutter. They crossed the 
street directly by the omnibus, and I observed that the whole back side of 
the head was blown off, and the blood and brains were dripping down upon 
the shutter. Perceiving indications of great excitement in the rapidly 
gathering crowd, and hearing exclamations of 'explosion,' 'terrible explo- 
sion,' &c, I left the omnibus to learn the cause of the disaster. Entering 
Charlton Street, guided by hundreds who were rushing to that point from 
all quarters, 1 observed on both sides of the street, for a little distance, that 
the windows were entirely demolished, the frames in many places blown in, 
doors shattered, and holes blown actually through the sides of houses. 
In one place, forty rods, I should judge, from the spot where the explosion 
took place, a hole was blown through the front of a frame house, large 
enough for a man to enter. Upon the side walk, in front of a shop of old 
iron, lay in disorder, some thirty or forty rusty bomb shells, about eight 
inches in diameter. It was said by the crowd that a man had one of these 
between his knees, endeavoring to loosen the charge with a stick, when it 
exploded, producing this scene of destruction and carnage. The body of 
this man was torn to pieces, and scattered in fragments through the streets. 
Observing a crowd gathered around an object in the street at a little dis- 
tance, I approached it, and saw, apparently, a large piece of butcher's meat, 
which a boy was pushing about with his foot. On examining it, it proved 
to be the lower portion of a man's leg, with the crushed bones, and mangled 
flesh. 'The other leg,' said a by-stander, 'was blown over into Hudson 
Street.' A crowd was collected round a window sill gazing at some object. 
It was a man's hand, the fingers burnt, and crushed, and blackened, having 
been torn from the body, and thrown with violence against the brick wall. 
The mangled trunk of the unfortunate man, headless and limbless, had been 
carried into the house, and the shrieks of his wife were heard over the 
bloody remains. Upon an iron window frame lay the torn and bloody body 
of another man. A fragment of the shell had torn away one half of his 
head. He was dead. His blood and brains were dripping down upon the 
pavement, and a day laborer had thumb and finger upon his eyes, to close 
them forever. Two young men who happened to be passing by in the 
middle of the street, were literally blown up into the air, and fell -with bro- 
ken and mangled limbs upon the pavement. They both died, I believe, the 
next day. In the street lay a horse dead, and it was singular that he also 
had the whole of the back of his head torn off by a fragment of the shell. 
A beautiful wagon to which he was attached, was also demolished, the 
spokes of the wheels broken, and the vehicle almost torn to pieces. 

Such was the devastation produced by the explosion of one single shell. 
And yet this shell did but perform its function. It was made for this very 
purpose — to destroy property and life. It was made to be thrown into the 
crowded streets of a city, there to explode, and blow up houses, and tear 
limb from limb. This was the function of the instrument. And this is 
war. To throw such missiles as these into the crowded streets of a city, is 
the business of war. As I looked upon this scene, and witnessed its car- 
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nage and woe, and reflected that it was the work of one single shell, and 
then reflected upon the consternation and horror which must be produced 
by raining down a shower of these shells upon a city, crushing their way 
through the roofs of the houses, exploding in the chambers of the dying, or 
in parlors where mothers, and daughters, and infant children are gathered in 
terror, never did I so deeply feel before the horrors, — the unmitigated ini- 
quity of war ; never before did I so deeply feel that it was the duty of every 
one who has a voice to speak, or a pen with which to write, to devote all 
his influence to promote the abolition of this fiend-like work. 

When Napoleon, with his blood-stained army, arrived before the walls 
of Vienna, he planted his batteri.es, and in less than ten hours threw three 
thousand of these horrible projectiles into the city. Three hundred of these 
bomb shells exploded every hour, five every minute, in the streets and 
dwellings of this crowded metropolis, Who can imagine the terrors of that 
dreadful night when, amid the thunders of artillery, the cry and the uproar 
of contending armies, and conflagrations breaking out on every side, these 
terrible shells, like fiery meteors with portentous glare, were streaking the 
air, and descending like hail stones upon the doomed city. Crashing 
through the roofs of the dwellings, they exploded at the fire- side, in the 
very cradle of the infant, blowing their mangled limbs, with fragments of 
their demolished homes, far and wide into the air. In this way Napoleon 
conquered Vienna. In this way England conquered Canton. And in this 
demoniac work thousands of our countrymen are now ready to engage for 
the acquisition of Texas and Oregon. The whole city of New York was 
thrown into excitement by the tale of the explosion of this one shell, and 
there is scarcely a newspaper in the land which did not record the dreadful 
story. And yet it is the business of war to cast these shells by thousands 
among the men and boys who crowd the ships of the navy and the merchant 
fleet, and among the aged men, the mothers, the maidens and the children 
who throng the dwellings and the pavements of the city. O merciful God, 
save the nations from the horrors of war ! 

May, 1845. 

ACTION IN ENGLAND AGAINST WAR AND WAR-MEASURES. 
The friends of peace in this country will be glad to learn the prompt and 
vigorous measures taken by our co-workers in England, for the preservation 
of peace. We respond to the spirit of their appeal, but trust that no other 
efforts will be requisite on our part than what we are now making, to pre- 
vent a war between our respective countries about such a bone of contention 
as the wilds of Oregon. Our readers will also remember that neither our 
President nor the British Premier used language which would foreclose 
negotiation on a basis of compromise ; and their guarded expressions dis- 
close a settled purpose to adjust the whole difficulty by amicable means. 

ADDRESS FROM A MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF PEACE, HELD AT BIRMING- 
HAM ON THE 16TH OF APRIL, 1845. 

To the friends of peace in the United States of America. 

Dear Friends, — Realizing the important truth, "All men are brethren," 
we are opposed to war in all its varied forms, and therefore view with deep 
concern the present hostile aspect of affairs both in England and America. 

We entreat you to urge your government with all faithfulness and sincer- 
ity to seek a settlement of differences by arbitration, and to avoid such 
irritating expressions as point to an appeal to arms, and tend to rouse the 
indignation of the British government. 

We deeply regret that our government, with reference to the disputed 
territory of Oregon, and the claims put forth by America in the President's 



